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has a very appreciative and just comment upon Mazzini based upon the 
latter's famous remark : " Young Europe ! that is the field of freedom in 
the nineteenth century. Italy must plant her banner in this common 
field. The Italian legion must take its stand beside the rank and file of 
France, Belgium, and Poland." 

One of his most interesting pages deals with the last days of the 
Duke of Reichstadt, and he bases his conclusions on the work of Wert- 
heimer, which has been recently translated into English : " Before the 
Revolution in France [the duke] had revelled in the thought that if 
the way to France should be forever cut off he would become another 
Prince Eugene for Austria. The fall of Charles X. opened up a larger 
world for his reveries. Even with the elevation of Louis Philippe the 
great drama on the Seine did not seem entirely closed to him. The 
Belgian revolt touched him only so far that he foresaw the probability 
of a war. But the Polish revolt roused in him the liveliest ambition to 
place himself at the head of so brave a people. When his mother fled 
from Parma, he wished to hasten immediately to her aid. But it was 
always his faith in his rights as a ' prince of France ' that had the 
uppermost place in his mind." Twice in the summer of 1831 did Met- 
ternich make plans for placing the Duke of Reichstadt on the throne of 
France, and these plans were in full swing when this strange weakling 
died in 1832. Truly, as Stern says, " Mit ihm verschwand eine der 
tragischsten Gestalten der neueren Geschichte Europas." 

The work is full, not only of valuable information, but of sound 
historical judgments, and even in its present incompleted form should 
be the constant companion of the student of nineteenth-century history. 

Charles M. Andrews. 

The Life of Granville George Leveson Gower, Second Earl Gran- 
ville, K. G., 1815-1891. By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
(London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. 1905. Two vols., pp. xx, 541 ; xvi, 536.) 

On the last day of March, 1891, the second Earl Granville died, in 
his seventy-sixth year. For more than a third of a century he had 
been the official leader of the Liberal party in the House of Lords. 
Lord Granville was a most exceptionally attractive personality. Meet- 
ing him socially only in the most casual way and as a much younger 
man, forty years have in the case of the present writer quite failed to 
dim the memory of that ineffable charm. His was a blended fascina- 
tion of manner, of tone, and of expression which instinctively inspired 
friendliness and invited confidence. As respects character, ideals, bear- 
ing, and achievements he typified all that was distinctively best in the 
British aristocracy. 

Born in 181 5, educated at Eton and at Oxford, Lord Leveson, as he 
was then by courtesy called, took his seat at Westminster, as the newly 
elected member from Morpeth, in 1836 — the last year of the first reform 
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Parliament. He was then twenty-one. At twenty-five he began official 
life as Under-secretary for Foreign Affairs in the closing days of the 
Melbourne Ministry, Lord Palmerston being Secretary. Appointed in 
early March, 1840, in August, 1841, he found himself, in common with 
the rest of the Melbourne government, out of office. Translated to the 
Lords on the death of his father, the first Earl Granville, January 8, 
1846, he there soon attracted attention, and the keen-eyed Lord Aber- 
deen pronounced him from the other side of the House " the best man 
they've got ". Not, however, until the closing days of 1851, and when 
he was in his thirty-seventh year, did Granville's time come ; and it then 
came very suddenly, and as a result of the historic break between Lord 
John Russell and Lord Palmerston. Lord Palmerston was curtly dis- 
missed from the office of Foreign Secretary December 19, 1851, and 
three days later the appointment of Lord Granville in his stead was 
announced. Exactly two months afterward Palmerston had his famous 
" tit-for-tat with John Russell ", and Granville's first brief tenure of 
the Foreign Office came to a close. Nearly twenty years were to pass 
before he regained it. In 1855, however, he became leader on the Liberal 
side in the House of Lords, and that position he retained, with one brief 
break, for thirty-six years, and until 1891. In 1859 he was summoned 
by the Queen and the Prince Consort, with whom he was a favorite 
minister, to save them from Russell and Palmerston, both of whom they 
disliked and dreaded, by forming a ministry. The attempt failed; and 
the memorable Palmerston-Russell-=Gladstone administration then came 
into existence, lasting from June, 1859, to Lord Palmerston's death, 
October 18, 1865. It thus covered the entire period of the American 
Civil War; of which, presently. In this administration Lord Granville 
held the post of Lord President of the Council; but he was also, after 
the Prince Consort's death in December, 1861, the most trusted personal 
adviser, and almost the confidant, of the Queen. Going out of office 
with Lord Russell in 1866, in 1870 Lord Granville returned to it, with 
Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister; and, thenceforth to the end of his 
life, he looked to Mr. Gladstone as his political chief, and in the Lords 
was the representative of Mr. Gladstone's policies. At the time of the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Washington, consequently, and throughout 
the Geneva arbitration, Lord Granville was at the head of the Foreign 
Office. Going out with Mr. Gladstone in 1874, in 1880 Granville was 
again summoned by the Queen, and asked to form a government; this 
time he was appealed to as against Gladstone himself, whose return 
to power and personal relations with her the Queen shrank from even 
more than she had before shrunk from contact with Russell and Pal- 
merston. He was again Foreign Secretary in the second Gladstone 
ministry ( 1 880-1 885 ) ; and when Mr. Gladstone rode back into power 
in February, 1886, Lord Granville, ever faithful to his chief, came back 
with him — but not again to the Foreign Office. He now accepted the 
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Colonial Office, and acted in it until the fall of that short-lived min- 
istry in the following July. He did not again hold office. 

Such was the man depicted by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice in the 
two bulky but readable volumes under consideration. In every way very 
competent for it, the biographer has done his work sympathetically. 
Himself a member of the order of which Lord Granville was the con- 
summate type, he also has had diplomatic, as well as parliamentary and 
literary, experience; and he thus depicts and writes from the inside. 
He has an abiding eye for the picturesque, as well as a redeeming sense 
of humor; and the great historical element of individuality is uppermost. 
We thus get down to the " true inwardness " of the situation, seeing 
the actors in their undress and listening to their familiar talk. 

Turning to those portions of the book more peculiarly interesting 
to Americans, some additional light is thrown on (i) the proposed rec- 
ognition of the Confederacy in the autumn of 1862 ; and, in consequence, 
(2) on the Treaty of Washington, and its outcome in the Geneva arbi- 
tration. Concerning the first, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice here brings 
to light the whole of a letter of great interest, a fragment only of which 
has been heretofore published, a letter written by Lord Granville from 
Gotha, where he was then in attendance on the Queen, to Lord Russell, 
then Foreign Secretary. It was dated September 27, and related exclu- 
sively to " the present state of the American question ". 

The Union arms throughout the months of July and August, 1862, 
had sustained a series, almost unbroken, of reverses. The Confederacy 
had not only asserted its right to be recognized as a belligerent, but it 
was a victorious belligerent. Europe was suffering for want of the 
great spinning staple — cotton; and, in England, Lancashire was bank- 
rupt and starving. The Mexican expedition of the French Emperor 
had overrun that country, and he was urging on the British Cabinet an 
aggressive attitude toward the United States ; and Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Russell were very much inclined to give ear to him. At this 
juncture Palmerston, as Prime Minister, wrote (September 14) to 
Russell, Foreign Secretary, suggesting that the time for joint action 
"upon the basis of separation" had come. This suggestion strongly 
commended itself to the Secretary, and the " two ancient masters " thus 
concurring, the thing was as good as settled ; but Mr. Gladstone, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was then advised of what was proposed, 
and to it he gave his assent. This made assurance doubly sure; for, as 
Lord Granville had a few months before, and in another connection, 
written to Lord Canning, " He [Gladstone] Johnny and Pam are a for- 
midable phalanx when they are united in opposition to the whole Cabinet 
in foreign matters " (I. 346). And in the present case a large majority 
of the Cabinet were with the " formidable phalanx ". The strangely 
unexpected now occurred. A meeting of the Cabinet was fixed for the 
twenty-third of October. Mr. Adams got an inkling of what was on 
foot, and was greatly disturbed. " For a fortnight ", he wrote, " my 
mind has been running so strongly on all this night and day that it 
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seems almost to threaten my life." Just then (October 7) Mr. Glad- 
stone delivered that famous Newcastle speech in which he declared that 
Jefferson Davis had " made a nation ", and that the independence of the 
Confederacy and the dissolution of the American Union were as certain 
" as any event yet future and contingent could be ". That speech, a 
marvel of indiscretion, though at the moment it caused in the mind of 
Mr. Adams deep despair, in reality saved for him the situation. 

Speaking for himself, Mr. Gladstone had foreshadowed a ministerial 
policy. The utterance was inspired. In his Life of Granville the prin- 
ciple of the so-called collectivity of the British Cabinet is somewhat 
discussed by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, and the point clearly made that 
ministers are in no wise free to put forward each " his own views at 
large public meetings and elsewhere" (II. 322). This Mr. Gladstone 
had now done. Moreover, it was notorious in ministerial circles that 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer were not in 
general harmony. On the contrary, Lord Palmerston disliked and habit- 
ually thwarted Mr. Gladstone; and Mr. Gladstone instinctively dis- 
trusted Lord Palmerston. A year before, the two had been " in violent 
antagonism " on financial questions. For two months, Granville wrote, 
" Gladstone has been on half-cock of resignation ". 

The embers still glowed hot beneath the ashes. The Newcastle 
indiscretion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer kindled them into a 
flame, and the Premier decided that the offending minister must forth- 
with be disciplined, and that severely. He therefore intimated to Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, another and most influential member of the 
Cabinet, and head of the War Office, that if he (Lewis) did not take 
this function on himself, it must devolve on the head of the Cabinet in ' 
person. On the fourteenth of October, therefore, Sir George Lewis, 
.speaking at Hereford, very pointedly controverted the position taken 
by his colleague one week before at Newcastle. The blind goddess had 
intervened for the preservation of the American Union ! 

And now it was that Lord Granville's influence made itself potently, 
perhaps decisively, felt. At the time he was in personal attendance on 
the Queen at Gotha, where she was in the worst stages of that morbid 
condition following Prince Albert's death which for a time threatened 
her sanity. There has always been a vague, intangible tradition, based 
chiefly on household gossip, that at this time Her Majesty was, as Lord 
Granville on another occasion expressed it (I. 453), " up in her stirrups ", 
and " sternly warned her government against any manner of interfer- 
ence " in the struggle going on in America. This subject has been else- 
where fully discussed, 1 and the conclusion reached that, out of consid- 
eration for the Queen's known wishes and critical condition, both ner- 
vous and mental, it was deemed best to defer at least the consideration 
of important questions of policy which might precipitate a crisis. It 
is now made apparent that such was not the case. There is no evidence 

'Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, second series, XVII. 
441-448; XVIII. 123-154. 
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whatever that, after the Trent affair and the death of the Prince Con- 
sort, the Queen showed any personal interest in the American struggle 
or sought to influence in the slightest the policy of the ministers in 
regard to it. Had she evinced such interest, or exerted any influence 
on the ministry, it would have been through Lord Granville. The per- 
sonal correspondence which took place between the Queen and Gran- 
ville at about this time and subsequently has already been referred to; 
it is as curious as it is conclusive on the point under discussion. On 
her part it is touching in its outbursts — its appeals for sympathy and 
aid. In September and October, 1862, Lord Granvijle was then in per- 
sonal attendance upon her on the continent, and there for the express 
purpose of communicating with her on questions of business. Lord 
Russell sent him notice of the Cabinet meeting called for October 23; 
and, October 1, Granville wrote to his colleague, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, familiarly " Ben ", that Palmerston had already broached the 
idea of an offer of mediation and subsequent recognition ; and he adds : 
" I have written to Johnny my reasons for thinking it decidedly prema- 
ture. I, however, suspect you will settle to do so ! Pam, Johnny and 
Gladstone would be in favour of it; and probably Newcastle. I do 
not know about the others. It appears to me a great mistake." Here, 
in a familiar letter, is no reference whatever to the Queen, no intima- 
tion that she feels any interest in the question at issue, or the policy 
to be adopted. In the letter to Lord Russell referred to as already sent, 
Granville discussed the question of intervention at length and in detail. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice prints the letter in full (I. 442-444). In it 
also there is no reference to the Queen. The writer refers to further 
Confederate victories as something " to be hoped " ; but advises waiting 
for them, and regards a change of policy at that time as unwise. This 
was exactly the view of the matter subsequently taken by Lord Pal- 
merston. 

Lord Granville wrote to Lord Russell September 27. The letter 
probably reached the Foreign Office on the twenty-ninth, and was at 
once forwarded by Lord Russell to Lord Palmerston at Broadlands. 
Two days later, October 2, it was returned to Lord Russell with a hesi- 
tating comment: "Ten days or a fortnight more may throw a clearer 
light upon future prospects." Lord Russell, however, was disposed to 
move forward in the direction agreed upon, and proceeded to prepare 
the confidential Cabinet circular in furtherance thereof. This was on 
the third; four days later, on the seventh, Mr. Gladstone delivered 
himself at Newcastle. In the mood in which the Premier then was, that 
settled the matter. The Cabinet meeting called for the twenty-third, 
the probable outcome of which Lord Granville had forecast in his letter 
to " Ben " of October 1, was postponed, and never afterward notified. 
Mr. Gladstone had been " called down " — had received an intimation that 
he was neither the ministry nor yet its accredited mouthpiece. 

None the less it was, for the cause of the American Union, a very 
close thing; and the interior working of the springs and wires which 
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brought about the final result are now for the first time fully revealed. 
Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone worked on different line's to one 
end, and the " two ancient masters " happily paused before taking more 
" dangerous steps " which, as things then were, could hardly have failed 
" to set all Europe in a blaze ". The most curious feature of the situa- 
tion as now revealed is, however, that Mr. Adams was at the moment 
altogether wrong in his understanding of the influences at work. He 
thought Palmerston the evil genius of the situation, and the source of 
hostile machinations; Earl Russell was, on the whole, America's friend. 
In reality it was, as we now know, the other way. At the critical 
moment Russell was disposed to go forward; it was Palmerston who 
hesitated, and stopped. 

As respects the Treaty of Washington, Lord Edmond's book is dis- 
tinctly disappointing. No new or additional light is shed upon it. 
Throughout the negotiation of the treaty Lord Granville was Foreign 
Secretary, and from the first step in the negotiation to the Geneva 
award it bears the unmistakable mark of fiis handiwork. It was in 
reality his greatest achievement — a monument of judgment, tact, good 
temper, forbearance, and foresight. It would seem there must have 
been many informal letters among the papers of Lord Granville throw- 
ing gleams of light from Washington and Geneva on what was then 
said and done. If so, his biographer has made small use of them. The 
Washington negotiations are disposed of in four pages; when, however, 
he comes to the rocks, shoals, and quicksands through which, before 
it reached the Geneva haven, the treaty subsequently either floundered 
or was guided, there is more detail, though little that is new. 

Histoire du Second Empire. Par Pierre de La Gorce. Vols. VI. 

and VII. (Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1903, 1905. Pp. 466, 

444-) 

The first volume of M. La Gorce's History of the Second Empire 
was published in 1894, and now, eleven years later, appears the seventh 
and final volume, closing with the eventful day of Sedan and the erec- 
tion of the government of the Republic in Paris. Few works on modern 
French history have won more successfully the favor of the reading 
public of France, and it is noteworthy that the earlier volumes have 
already passed into their sixth and seventh editions. Even volume six, 
first published in 1903, is already in its fourth edition, and we can say 
with certainty that the final volume, dealing with that terrible month 
of war from August 7 to September 2, 1870, yields in no way to the 
preceding volumes in the absorbing interest which it arouses. There 
is no history of the war of 1870 that can compare with the account 
given in these volumes, and no history which in my judgment measures 
out praise and blame in an honest effort to determine the causes of 
success and failure with greater impartiality than does that of M. La 
Gorce. 



